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Defining  Food  and  Nutrition  Access 


The  directive  for  providing  access  to  quality  food  and  nutrition  programs  is  grounded  in 
the  1 989  Montana  Access  to  Food  and  Nutrition  Act  which  states: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  state  of  Montana  that  all  citizens  shall  have  access  to  food  programs 
and  nutrition  services  to  prevent  any  needy  citizen  from  experiencing  hunger  and  poor 
nutrition  and  their  impact  on  physical  and  mental  health. 

The  Montana  State  Advisory  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition  (Council)  plays  a  unique  role  in 
ensuring  Montana's  policy.  It  is  charged  with: 

♦  advising  state  agencies  on  policies  to  coordinate  the  operation  of  public  and 
private  food  assistance  programs; 

♦  annually  reporting  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Montana  on  the  state  of  access  to 
food  and  nutrition  in  Montana, 

♦  providing  a  forum  for  review  and  discussion  of  state  policies  affecting  hunger, 
food  programs,  and  the  status  of  the  population  at  risk, 

♦  recognizing  public  and  private  acts  and  individuals  who  significantly  contribute  to 
the  reduction  of  hunger  in  Montana:  and 

♦  educating  the  public  as  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  hungry  citizens. 

It  is  the  vision  of  the  Montana  State  Advisory  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition  to  lead  and 
facilitate  the  creation  of  an  optimal  nutrition  environment  for  all  Montanans.  That  optimal 
environment  is  dependent  upon  food  and  nutrition  access.  To  provide  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
the  state  of  access  to  food  and  nutrition,  the  Council  established  the  following  definitions: 

♦  FOOD  ACCESS:  The  ability  of  all  people  to  obtain  enough  nutritionally  adequate  and 
safe  food  in  a  socially  and  culturally  acceptable  manner  to  prevent  hunger  and  to  achieve 
and  maintain  an  active,  healthy  life. 

♦  PUBUC  HEALTH  NUTRITION  SERVICES:  A  range  of  comprehensive  nutrition  and 
nutrition-related  services,  including  screening,  assessment,  policy  development,  education 
and  evaluation  provided  through  community  partnerships  which  promote  community 
awareness,  problem  solving  and  education  to:    1 )  obtain  the  best  use  of  resources;  and 

2)  encourage  responsibility  for  personal  health  and  healthy  communities. 
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•:•         BARRIERS  TO  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICES:  A  perceived  or  actual  condition 
which  interferes  with  a  person's  ability  to  obtain  food,  information  on  how  to  use  food, 
and/or  education  on  eating  for  an  active,  heahhy  life    Factors  which  create  barriers  may 
include:    1 )  lack  of  knowledge  about  services  available  or  how  to  obtain  services; 
2)  limited  program  fijnding  and/or  unresponsive  program  management;  3)  low  availability 
of  nutritionally  adequate,  safe  and  affordable  food,  or  4)  vulnerability  due  to  low  literacy 
or  education,  pride,  poverty  stigma,  cultural  or  language  differences,  lack  of  transportation 
or  affordable  housing,  and/or  health  or  disability  limitations 

Measuring  Food  and  Nutrition  Access 


Integral  to  ensuring  food  and  nutrition  access  is  an  accurate  assessment  of  communities. 
The  Council  worked  collaboratively  with  the  Montana  Hunger  Coalition  to  develop  the  Montana 
Food  and  Nutrition  Assessment.  There  are  two  components  to  the  assessment.  The  first  is  more 
general  and  asks  for  subjective  information,  while  the  second  asks  for  detailed,  objective  data. 
Communities  complete  those  sections  which  are  most  relevant  for  them.  Information  gathered  is 
used  by  communities  to  prioritize  needs,  develop  action  plans  and  make  comparisons  over  time. 

In  1996,  five  communities/counties  completed  the  Montana  Food  and  Nutrition 
Assessment  Richland,  Meagher,  Cascade,  Yellowstone  and  Missoula    The  following  is  a 
summary  of  those  assessments 

Most  common  food  and  nutrition  interests/problems  for  the  community: 

♦  Lack  of  a  school  breakfast  program 

♦  Adult  nutrition  education 

♦  Prenatal  nutrition  education 

♦  Accessibility  to  food  programs  for  adults 

♦  Weight  control  issues 

♦  Dietary  fat  consumption 

♦  Underutilization  of  food  and  nutrition  programs 

♦  Percent  of  household  income  spent  on  food 

♦  Food  accessibility 

♦  Availability  of  fioiits  and  vegetable  for  low-income  families 
Low  intakes  of  milk  products  for  families  after  removal  from  the  WIC  program 
Lack  of  commodities 
Elderly  nutrition  including  inadequate  fiands  for  food 


A 
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Strengths  in  the  community  for  addressing  these  interests/problems: 

The  overwhelming  response  to  this  question  focused  on  the  resources,  especially  human 
resources,  of  the  communities.  Communities  highlighted  the  agencies  and  services  available  to 
address  needs  and  provide  educational  opportunities.  There  was  also  an  understanding  of  the 
value  of  working  collaboratively  to  address  problems. 

Barriers  the  community  encounters  when  trying  to  address  these  interests/problems: 

♦  Pride  associated  with  public  assistance 

♦  Economy  of  the  community 

♦  Distance  and/or  transportation  to  services 

♦  Inadequate  funding  or  competing  interests 

♦  No  population-based  nutrition  services  other  than  WIC 

♦  Magnitude  of  the  problems 

Where  people  in  the  community  get  food  and  nutrition  information: 

(Accuracy  of  food  and  nutrition  information  was  not  assessed.) 

♦  WIC  ♦  Schools 

♦  Head  Start/Child  Care  ♦  Senior  Centers 

♦  Local  Newspaper  ♦  Hospitals 

♦  Public  Health  Nurses  ♦  Media 

♦  Government  Agencies  ♦  Extension,  including  EFNEP 

♦  "Quick-fix"  Advertising  ♦  Dietitians 

Extent  to  which  eligible  people  participate  in  food  and  nutrition  programs: 

Percentages  varied  from  30  to  97  percent  depending  on  the  program,  the  community,  and 
the  age  and  gender  of  eligible  participants.  WIC  appeared  to  have  the  highest  percent  of 
participation  by  eligible  individuals. 

Public  and  private  food  assistance  and  nutrition  education  in  the  community: 

The  five  communities  that  completed  the  assessment  indicated  a  wide  array  of  food  and 
nutrition  services  with  numbers  of  participants  depending  on  the  size  of  the  community.  Cascade 
County  was  the  only  community  that  indicated  a  waiting  list  for  Head  Start    In  programs  where 
nutrition  education  and  program  evaluation  are  conducted,  communities  rated  these  activities 
high.  However,  neither  education  nor  evaluation  is  as  pervasive  as  they  need  to  be  for  optimal 
access  to  food  and  nutrition    Most  nutrition  education  takes  place  in  WIC,  Extension  including 
EFNEP,  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  (CACFP),  Aging  Programs,  Head  Start,  schools 
and  public  health  departments.  They  address  such  topics  as  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans,  food  labeling,  food  safety,  5  a  Day  and  the  USDA  Food  Guide  Pyramid. 
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Affecting  Food  and  Nutrition  Access  with  Policy 


In  1995,  the  Council  hosted  a  forum  to  develop  specific  policy  recommendations  to  insure 
the  nutritional  health  and  well-being  of  all  Montanans    The  forum  enabled  more  than  50 
participants  from  across  the  state  to  address  food  and  nutrition  access  issues. 

From  the  information  gathered  at  the  forum,  the  Council  developed  and  prioritized  1 3 
administration,  coordination,  consumer-directed  and  partnership  policies  for  implementation  by 
the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Human  Services  (MDPHHS)    Such  policies,  when 
implemented,  could  positively  impact  food  and  nutrition  access  in  Montana.  The  Council  outlined 
these  policy  recommendations  in  its  1995  annual  report  and  formally  presented  them  to  Governor 
Marc  Racicot  and  Dr  Peter  Blouke,  Director  of  MDPHHS,  in  November  1995    Subsequently, 
the  Council  transmitted  a  follow-up  letter  to  Dr.  Blouke  in  August  1 996  to  highlight  four  policies 
of  greatest  concern.  These  are: 

♦  Provide  nutrition  education  for  all  food  assistance  programs  and  for  all  public 
health  programs  in  which  nutrition  education  could  have  a  significant  impact,  and 
collaborate  with  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  (OPI)  to  ensure  nutrition 
education  as  a  component  of  a  comprehensive  health  education  curriculum  in 
Montana's  schools. 

♦  Create  the  infrastructure  for  coordinated  nutrition  education  messages  and 
activities  for  all  public  health,  and  food  and  nutrition  programs. 

♦  Develop  and  maintain  a  strong  evaluation  and  research  component  to  assess,  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  the  nutritional  status  of  individuals,  high-risk  populations  and  the 
community-at-large,  as  well  as  specific  program  impact. 

♦  Provide  innovative  public  education  and  outreach  efforts  to  reduce  barriers  and 
increase  participation  in  food  and  nutrition  programs. 

Have  the  Council's  recommendations  been  implemented*^  The  results  are  mixed.  The 
overall  reorganization  of  MDPHHS  pulled  many  programs  under  one  roof,  resulting  in  greater 
opportunities  for  communication  and  linkages    However,  the  massive  changes  required  by  such 
reorganization  produced  conflicting  priorities  with  department  staff,  sometimes  resulting  in  a 
lower  priority  for  collaborative  efforts  in  areas  perceived  as  superfluous  to  day-to-day  challenges 
of  change. 

Among  other  issues  circulating  within  the  arena  of  reorganization  of  MDPHHS  are 
decentralization  of  services/activities;  information  access  and  security;  and  consolidation  of 
management  fianctions.  These,  combined  with  changes  at  the  federal  level,  specifically  welfare 
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reform,  have  not  fostered  an  environment  conducive  to  rapid  review,  production  and  deployment 
of  major  policy  initiatives. 

The  Council  acknowledges  the  efforts  expended  to  date  by  MDPHHS  and  encourages  the 
continued  commitment  to  adopt  policies  which  positively  impact  each  Montanan's  access  to  food 
and  nutrition  services    In  addition,  the  Council  will  strive  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  and 
commitment  to  provide  leadership  in  the  development  of  food  and  nutrition  policy.  The  Council 
will  reassess  its  role  and  activities  as  they  relate  to  policy  formulation,  implementation  and 
evaluation. 

Improving  Food  and  Nutrition  Access 


While  barriers  to  food  and  nutrition  access  continue  to  persist  for  many  at-risk  Montanans, 
there  is  a  myriad  of  activities  throughout  Montana  illustrating  the  benefits  of  collaboration  and 
coordination  among  programs.  These  efforts  help  to  improve  access  to  food  and  nutrition  and 
can  be  categorized  as  initiatives  supporting  the  administration,  coordination,  consumer-directed 
and  partnership  policies  the  Council  recommended  in  its  1995  report. 

Welfare  Reform 

Administration  and  Consumer-Directed  Policy  Initiatives 

FAIM  (Families  Achieving  Independence  in  Montana)  is  a  welfare  reform  demonstration 
project  for  achieving  independence.  Designed  by  the  Governor's  Welfare  Reform  Advisory 
Council  and  approved  by  the  1 995  Montana  Legislature,  FAIM  focuses  on  personal  responsibility, 
individual  growth  and  movement  toward  self-sufficiency    FAIM  is  a  statewide  project  which 
integrates  the  cash  assistance  program  (formerly  AFDC),  Family  Medicaid,  Child  Care,  Child 
Support  Enforcement  and  the  Food  Stamp  Program    Any  of  these  programs  are  available  in  any 
combination.  The  household  determines  what  its  needs  are  and  selects  the  program(s)  best  suited 
to  meet  those  needs  without  creating  a  dependence  on  welfare  programs. 

For  those  participants  who  have  a  job  but  cannot  make  "ends  meet,"  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  is  designed  to  provide  an  alternative  means  for  purchasing  food  and  fi"ee  up  money  to 
pay  for  child  care,  transportation  or  rent    For  those  participants  who  do  not  have  a  job  but  are 
involved  with  the  FAIM  Pathways  program  and  are  working  on  components  of  their  Family 
Investment  Agreement,  food  stamps  help  with  the  food  and  nutrition  needs  while  the  cash  grant 
takes  care  of  rent,  transportation  and  some  other  needs 

The  results  of  the  first  phases  of  implementation  have  been  encouraging    Case  loads  are 
dropping  and  clients  are  finding  employment.  The  FAIM  Coordinators  in  the  initial  sixteen 
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counties  recorded  299  diversions  as  of  July  1996    Diversions  include  participants  who  request 
case  closure,  applicants  who  voluntarily  withdraw  their  applications  and  participants  who  select 
the  Job  Supplement  Program  over  cash  assistance 

The  staffs  in  the  county  offices  have  successfully  educated  recipients  and  applicants  about 
the  options  for  financial  assistance  that  are  available  under  FAIM.  Community  Advisory  Councils 
have  developed  their  individual  Community  Operating  Plans  that  focus  on  the  myriad  of  services 
available  to  participants  in  each  community    Many  FAIM  coordinators  report  that  recipients  are 
enthusiastic  about  moving  off  welfare    Recipients  who  have  been  tied  to  the  system  because  they 
needed  Medicaid  for  their  children  can  now  get  that  coverage  without  being  obliged  to  receive 
financial  assistance. 

The  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  of  1996  signed  in 
August  brought  fijrther  changes  to  the  welfare  system.  There  were  far  reaching  changes  made  to 
all  social  programs    A  major  change  was  replacing  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  Program  with  the  block-granted  Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  (TANF) 
Program    TANF  does  allow  states  to  design  their  own  program  of  cash  assistance  within  limited 
parameters  and  to  retain  existing  demonstration  projects    Montana  plans  to  continue  to  provide 
benefits  under  the  philosophy,  precepts  and  policy  of  FAIM. 

Food  Distribution  Programs 

Administrative  and  Partnership  Policy  Initiatives 

July  1996  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  as  MDPHHS  and  OPI  started  storing  their 
commodities  together  in  a  new  state  warehouse  in  Helena    Three  years  ago,  the  Montana  State 
Legislature  authorized  the  construction  of  the  facility  after  the  two  agencies  vowed  to  cooperate 
to  determine  if  there  was  a  better  way  to  store  food  other  than  in  two  separate  locations.    The 
new  facility  indicated  that  there  was    Both  MDPHHS  and  OPI  are  committed  to  excellence  for 
this  new  partnership.  Over  the  life  of  financing  the  warehouse,  costs  will  be  substantially  reduced 
for  both  agencies 

MDPHHS  and  OPI  are  now  able  to  store,  stage  and  ship  foods  fi"om  one  facility  using 
state  staff  This  will  improve  efficiency.  The  new  facility  is  state-of-the-art  in  terms  of 
refrigeration  and  energy  efficiency    In  fact,  although  25  percent  larger  than  the  old  SRS 
warehouse,  its  energy  costs  are  40  percent  less.  The  bottom  line  is  that  local  agencies  will  see 
food  moved  at  less  cost  and  faster  than  before 
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Aging  Services  Nutrition  Programs 

Administrative,  Consumer -Directed  and  Partnership  Poucy  Initiatives 

The  Office  on  Aging  is  promoting  the  use  of  the  Nutrition  Screening  Initiative  (NSI)  as  a 
primary  means  of  increasing  the  identification,  intervention  and  treatment  of  malnutrition  in 
Montana's  elderly     The  public  health  nutritionist  with  the  Office  on  Aging  revised  the  Determine 
Your  Nutritional  Health  checklist  to  address  hydration,  as  well  as  vitamin,  mineral  and  protein 
status,  the  most  frequently  documented  deficiencies  in  the  elderly.  Graduate  nursing  students 
piloted  the  checklist  and  it  is  now  used  during  the  initial  intake  for  recipients  of  home-delivered 
meals.  Individuals  at  risk  for  malnutrition  receive  educational  brochures  to  help  seniors  avoid  the 
physical  and  financial  costs  associated  with  progressive  malnutrition    In  addition,  the  Office  on 
Aging  used  participatory  workshops  to  address  menu  adjustments  for  older  individuals  with 
diabetes  and  provided  senior  centers  with  diabetes  screening  forms  to  increase  the  recognition  and 
appropriate  intervention  of  the  condition. 

Administrative  Poucy  Initiatives 

In  the  spring  of  1 996,  the  public  health  nutritionist  with  the  Office  on  Aging  conducted 
Older  Americans'  Act-flinded  training  workshops  for  senior  nutrition  sites  in  nine  locations 
throughout  Montana     The  Office  on  Aging  developed  a  manual  to  address  the  unique  needs  and 
concerns  of  Montana  senior  centers    Topics  addressed  in  both  the  training  and  manual  included 
food  safety,  volunteer  and  staff  orientation,  the  NSI,  nutrition  education,  policy  and  procedure 
standards,  and  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans. 

Partnership  and  Consuner-Direqed  Policy  Initiatives 

The  Office  on  Aging,  in  Partnership  with  EAT  RIGHT  MONTANA,  developed  the  Just 
Get  Movin':  Seniors  Celebrating  Active  Lifestyles  activity  packet  to  address  the 
Surgeon  General's  recommendation  for  Americans  to  increase  physical  activity.  The  packet 
contains  information  on  local,  state  and  national  fitness  resources,  as  well  as  steps  on  how  to 
initiate  a  center-based  program  or  how  to  tailor  fitness  programs  for  individuals  at  home    Kay 
Van  Norman,  director  of  the  Montana  State  University  Young  at  Heart  Program  for  seniors  also 
contributed  expertise  and  educational  materials.  The  reception  for  the  physical  activity  program 
has  been  so  great  that  the  Office  on  Aging  is  distributing  chair  exercise  videos  to  senior  centers. 
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Child  Nutrition  Programs 

Administrative  and  Consumer -Directed  Poucy  Initiatives 

The  Health  Enhancement  and  Safety  Division,  in  OPI,  completed  the  Montana 
Curriculum  Guide:  K-6  in  1994  and  the  Montana  Curriculum  Guide:  7-12  in  1995    Nutrition 
education  is  an  integral  component  of  the  curricula  with  individual  lesson  plans  for  nutrition 
education  included 

The  School  Food  Service  Program  and  the  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  (NET) 
Program  fall  under  the  Heahh  Enhancement  and  Safety  Division.  The  NET  Coordinator  and  the 
School  Food  Service  Program  staff  have  provided  regional  and  statewide  training  sessions 
addressing  the  Healthy  Meals  for  Healthy  Americans'  Act  and  implementation  of  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans  as  part  of  the  School  Meals  Initiative  for  Healthy  Children 

Partnership  Poucy  Initiatives 

Direct  Certification  is  a  simplified  method  of  determining  some  children's  eligibility  for 
free  meals  under  the  National  School  Lunch  and  School  Breakfast  Program,  or  free  milk  under 
the  Special  Milk  Program  without  the  family  having  to  complete  the  application  form. 

For  the  1 996-97  school  year,  OPI,  in  cooperation  with  MDPHHS,  was  able  to  send  letters 
to  3,000  eligible  households  in  Montana  notifying  them  of  their  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced-cost 
meals  or  milk    The  results  from  the  School  Food  Authorities  throughout  the  state  have  been  very 
positive.  Direct  Certification  has  reduced  barriers  and  has  helped  to  increase  participation  in  the 
school  breakfast  and  lunch  programs. 

5  A  Day  for  Better  Health 

Partnership  and  CoNsuMER-DiREasD  Poua  Initiatives 

Diet  and  sedentary  lifestyles  combined  are  the  second  leading  "actual'"  cause  of  death  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  Montana    Eating  styles  low  in  fruits,  vegetables  and  complex 
carbohydrates  with  excessive  fat  are  of  greatest  concern.  Since  1993,  EAT  RIGHT  MONTANA, 
a  statewide  public-private  partnership  under  the  auspices  of  MDPHHS,  has  been  promoting  the 
5  a  Day  for  Better  Health  program  which  encourages  all  Americans  to  enjoy  at  lea^t  five  servings 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  each  day  as  part  of  a  high-fiber,  low-fat  diet. 

EAT  RIGHT  MONTANA  has  been  successful  at  spreading  the  5  a  Day  message  through 
media  campaigns  and  through  the  development  of  resource  materials  that  are  used  statewide  by 
constituent  members  at  the  local  level    In  1994,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
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(CDC)  awarded  MDPHHS  $32,000  to  conduct  Getting  a  Head  Start  with  5  a  Day  with  the 
children,  families  and  staff  of  the  Yellowstone  County  Head  Start  Program    The  intensive 
intervention  saw  knowledge  of  the  5  a  Day  program  increase  from  39  to  93  percent; 
understanding  of  the  message  increase  from  27  to  47  percent,  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
consumption  increase  from  2  7  to  3  4  servings  per  day    The  final  product  of  the  project  was  the 
Getting  a  Head  Start  with  5  a  Day  FUN  KIT   This  resource  guide  is  currently  being  used  by 
Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  (CACFP)  sponsors  and  centers,  WIC  clinics,  extension 
agents  and  public  health  nurses  throughout  Montana. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  project,  in  1996,  CDC  awarded  MDPHHS  another  grant  for 
$80,500  to  conduct  extensive  evaluation  on  the  FUN  KIT  when  used  with  WIC  populations  in 
Montana    This  project  will  run  through  September  1997. 

Food  Safety 

Partnership  Policy  Initiatives 

According  to  national  statistics,  about  one  in  every  65  Montanans  will  be  sickened  by 
food-borne  illness  each  year.  While  most  will  be  healthy  again  after  enduring  a  day  or  two  of 
nausea,  some  will  wind  up  with  costly  and  expensive  hospital  stays    The  financial  costs  of  food- 
borne  illness  are  tremendous  and  include  lost  wages,  health  care  and  investigative  costs.  Most 
cases  of  food-borne  illness  could  be  prevented    A  goal  of  MSU  Extension  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  annual  food-borne  illnesses  through  food  safety  courses  for  food  service  workers. 

State  and  County  Extension  faculties  have  joined  forces  with  state  and  local  sanitarians  to 
provide  programs  such  as  Safety  and  Food  Excellence  (SAFE).  Classes  taught  cooperatively  by 
county  agents  and  sanitarians  help  to  educate  food  service  workers  whose  meals  reach  thousands 
of  people  each  day    Ninety-five  percent  of  SAFE  graduates  say  they  are  now  practicing  safer 
techniques  than  in  the  past. 

American  Indian  People 

Consumer-Directed  and  Partnership  Policy  Initiatives 

Access  to  quality  affordable  food  on  reservations  continues  to  be  an  important  food  and 
nutrition  issue  facing  Montana's  American  Indian  people    The  Food  Distribution  Program  on 
Indian  Reservations  (FDPIR)  in  cooperation  with  the  Montana  State  University  Extension  Service 
has  actively  been  addressing  this  concern  on  all  seven  Indian  Reservations  in  Montana  through  the 
Indian  Reserx'ation  Nutrition  Education  (IRNE)  Program  which  was  initiated  July  1,  1995 
IRNE  is  currently  funded  through  September  30,  1997. 
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Through  this  collaborative  project  to  develop,  implement  and  evaluate  a  culturally- 
sensitive  nutrition  education  program  which  complements  and  enhances  the  FDPIR,  people  across 
the  state  are  tasting  new  dishes  prepared  with  commodity  foods,  exploring  how  commodities  can 
blend  with  traditional  tribal  foods  and  learning  how  to  best  choose  foods  for  health  and  taste    The 
objective  of  IRNE  is  to  assist  FDPIR  participants  to  more  effectively  use  commodity  foods  by 
improving  their  skills  in  choosing,  preparing  and  storing  these  foods,  and  to  enhance  their 
nutritional  health  and  feelings  of  self-efficacy.  Diversity  among  the  seven  reservations 
necessitates  making  several  program  components  community-based    An  advisory  group  on  each 
reservation  determines  specifics  of  the  program.   Advisory  groups  consist  of  an  Extension  Agent, 
a  local  nutritionist,  the  FDPIR  supervisor  and  in  some  communities,  a  person  from  the  tribal 
council  or  other  community  organization  who  can  assist  in  giving  structure  to  the  reservation 
program. 

An  indigenous  paraprofessional  works  as  the  nutrition  assistant  on  each  reservation  to 
implement  the  program    A  condensed  and  focused  nutrition  education  program.  Eating  in 
Balance,  utilizes  new  and  existing  materials  and  is  individualized  by  each  paraprofessional  with 
input  and  guidance  from  the  reservation  advisory  group.  Paraprofessionals  use  commodity  foods 
in  various  sites  on  the  reservations  to  teach  a  variety  of  lessons  with  food  demonstrations  and 
interactive  strategies. 

Pre-  and  post-survey  evaluations  show  that  "take  rates"  for  commodity  pasta,  macaroni, 
beans,  ftuits,  juices  and  vegetables  have  increased,  that  participants  in  the  program  are  using  a 
wider  variety  of  foods,  and  that  the  program  has  significantly  changed  the  life  and  food  habits  of 
the  nutrition  assistants  themselves    Program  participants  surveyed  noted  that  they  strongly  agreed 
that  commodity  foods  were  quick  and  easy  to  prepare    They  perceive  the  FDPIR  program  in  a 
more  positive  way  and  many  foods  that  were  previously  less  popular  are  now  being  utilized. 

Advisory  groups  on  the  seven  reservations  are  interested  in  continuing  this  increasingly 
popular  program  after  September  1997  and  are  investigating  ways  to  do  so.  This  is  a  positive 
move  since  upcoming  changes  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  may  result  in  fewer  food  stamps 
allocated  to  families  and  more  people  using  the  FDPIR. 

Tracking  Food  and  Nutrition  Access 

Food  Assistance  Programs  and  Food  Bank  Utilization 


Tracking  participation  in  public  food  assistance  programs  and  food  banks  is  a  barometer 
of  food  and  nutrition  access  for  at-risk  populations.  The  figures  presented  in  this  report  show  that 
participation  in  Montana's  programs  and  food  banks  continues  to  increase. 
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Food  Distribution  Program 
Total  Yearly  Dollar  Value 
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Total  dollar  value  of  food  distributed  based 
on  a  federal  year  of  October  1  to  September 
30. 


1990: 

$4,296,926 

1994: 

$4,372,877 

1995: 

$4,243,412 

1996: 

$4,693,084 

Contact:  447-4262:  Gordon  Davidson 
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Average  number  of  persons  ser\ed  per 
month  based  on  a  federal  v  ear  of  October  1 
to  September  30 


1990: 
1994: 
1995: 
1996: 


6,410 
5,259 
5.185 
5,731 


Contact:  447-4262:  Gordon  Davidson 


School  Food  Service  Program:    Breaiifast 
Total  Number  of  Breakfasts/Year 
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Total  number  of  breakfasts  served  based  on 
a  school  \ear  of  September  to  May. 


1990-91 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1,221,211 


.999,387 


2,230,938 


2,357,220 


Contact:  444-4413.  Mar>  Eli/abcth 
McAulav 
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School  Food  Ser>'icc  Program:    Lunch 
Total  Number  of  Lunches/Year 


1990-91 
1994-95 


;       1 993-94 
M       1 995-96 


Total  number  of  lunches  sened  based  on  a 
school  >  ear  of  September  to  Ma\ . 


1990-91: 
1993-94: 
1994-95: 
1995-96: 


14.035,930 
14,308,038 
14,365,313 
14,295,880 


Contact:  444-4413;  Mar>  Elizabeth 
McAulav 


School  Food  Service  Program:    Free/Reduced 
Total  Number  of  Students  Approved/Year 
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1990-91 
1 994-95 


1 993-94 
1 995-96 


Total  number  of  students  appro\  ed  for  free 
and  reduced-price  meals  based  on  a  school 
\  car  of  September  to  Ma\ . 


1990-91: 


1993-94: 


1994-95: 


1995-96: 


39.747 


57.849 


60.418 


53.352 


Contact:  444-4413:  Mar\  Elizabeth 
McAulav 


WIC 

Average  Number  of  Women  Served/Month 
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A\  erage  number  of  WIC  w  omen  ser\  ed  per 
month  based  on  a  state  year  of  Jul\  1  to 
June  30. 


1990: 

2.460 

1994: 

3.288 

1995: 

4.183 

1996: 

4.473 

Contact:  444-4744;  Dave  Thomas 
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Average  Number  of  Infante  Served/Month 


1990 
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Average  number  of  WIC  infants  sened  per 
month  based  on  a  state  %ear  of  JuK  1  to 
June  30. 


1990 


1994 


1995 


1996 


3.600 


4.258 


4.036 


4.533 


Contact:  444-4744:  Da\e  Thomas 
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Nnmber  of  Children  Served/Month 
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Average  number  of  WIC  children  ser\  ed 
per  month  based  on  a  state  \  ear  of  JuK  I  to 
June  30. 


1990:     8,490 


1994 


1995 


1.531 


12.440 


1996:     12.007 


Contact:  444-4744;  Da\e  Thomas 
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Food  Stamp  Program 
Average  Number  of  Households/Month 
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[3]       ISSS  ■       1996 


A\erage  number  of  households  served  per 
month  based  on  a  federal  >  ear  of  October  1 
to  September  30. 


1990 


1994 


1995 


1996 


21,052 


27.600 


28.082 


28.565 


Contact:  444-5900;  Bonnie  McElrov 
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Food  Stamp  Program 
Average  Dollars/Household/Month 


■      1990         O      1994 
□      1995         ^      1996 


A\  erage  dollars  received  per  household  per 
month  based  on  a  federal  \  car  of  October  1 
to  September  30. 


1990 
1994 
1995 
1996 


$155.75 
$167.31 
$170.01 
$170.26 


Contact:  444-5900;  Bonnie  McElrov 
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Total  yearly  dollar  \  alue  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  based  on  a  federal  >ear  of  October 
1  to  September  30, 


1990: 

$39,347,072 

1994: 

$55,413,520 

1995: 

$57,290,523 

1996: 

$58,363,106 

Contact:  444-5900;  Bonnie  McElrov 


Child  &  Adnit  Care  Food  Program 
Total  Number  of  Meala/Year 


10.000,000  -i 


1990 
1995 


1994 
1996 


Total  number  of  meals  served  yearly  based 
on  a  state  year  of  July  1  to  June  30. 


1990 
1994 
1995 
1996 


4,900,000 
7,300.000 
7,300.000 
9,340.700 


Contact:  444-2674;  Tom  Rippengale 
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Total  yearly  dollar  \aluc  of  meals  ser\ed 
based  on  a  state  %ear  of  JuK  1  to  June  30. 


1990: 

$4,000,000 

1994: 

$6,300,000 

1995: 

$6,800,000 

1996: 

$6,934,300 

Contact:  444-2674;  Tom  Rippengale 
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Total  number  of  clients  ser\ed  (not 
unduplicated  numbers)  through  food  banks 
participatmg  in  the  Montana  Food  Bank 
Network  based  on  a  calendar  >  ear  of 
Januarv  1  to  December  31. 

1990:     127,377 

1993:     177.177 

1994:     236,158 

1995:     27.S,350 

Contact:  721-3825;  Peggy  Grimes 

Total  number  of  meals  ser\ed  through 
programs  participatmg  in  the  Montana 
Food  Bank  Network  based  on  a  calendar 
vear  of  Januan  1  to  December  30. 


1990: 

76.228 

1993: 

382.211 

1994: 

673.056 

1995: 

695,626 

Contact:  721-3825;  Peggy  Grimes 
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Senior  Nntritlon  Program 
Total  Number  of  Congregate  Mcals/Ycar 
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Total  number  of  congregate  meals  served 
based  on  a  federal  year  of  October  1  to 
September  30. 
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.324,502 


1,246,253 


1,233,829 


1,219,771 


Contact:  444-7786;  Janet  Mvren 
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Total  number  of  home-delivered  meals 
ser\  ed  based  on  a  federal  year  of  October  1 
to  September  30. 


1990: 

567,238 

1994: 

603,452 

1995: 

584,743 

1996: 

607.545 

Contact:  444-7786;  Janet  M\Ten 


Senior  Nntritlon  Program 
Total  Nnmber  of  Meals/Year 
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Total  number  of  meals  ser\  ed  based  on  a 
federal  year  of  October  1  to  September  30. 


1990 
1994 
1995 
1996 


1,891,740 
1,849,705 
1.818,572 
1,827,316 


Contact:  444-7786;  Janet  M%Ten 
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Pun  of  Work  and  Accomplishments:  A  Review  of  1 996 


The  mission  of  the  Montana  State  Advisory  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition  is  to  provide 
information  and  education  to  policy  makers  and  the  public  on  the  state  of  access  to  food  and 
nutrition  in  Montana  The  Council's  1996  Plan  of  Work  reflected  that  mission.  The  following 
activities  were  accomplished: 

♦  Local  Community  Nutrition  CoAUTIONS:  Council  members  continued  to  collaborate 
with  members  of  the  Montana  Hunger  Coalition  to  promote  Community  Nutrition  Coalitions 
(CNC)    CNCs  empower  communities  to  solve  local  food  and  nutrition  access  problems  at  the 
local  level.  There  are  now  over  a  dozen  such  coalitions  in  the  state  in  large  and  small 
communities.  They  have  been  successful  with  a  wide  array  of  activities  including  securing  grants, 
promoting  breakfast  campaigns  and  conducting  community  assessments. 

<*       Community  Nutrition  Coaution  Training:  with  support  from  a  Candle  Foundation 

grant  to  the  Montana  Hunger  Coalition,  the  Council  and  Coalition  were  able  to  sponsor  two 
training  sessions  for  the  CNCs  in  1996.  During  the  session  in  May,  participants  learned  to  build  a 
healthy,  working  coalition  that  can  conduct  a  needs  assessment  of  food  and  nutrition  programs 
and  services  in  the  community  to  help  determine,  establish  and  adapt  services  to  best  suit  the 
community's  needs.  In  November,  participants  focused  on  taking  the  leap  fi'om  assessment  to 
planning,  as  well  as  project  development    Both  sessions  allowed  participants  to  get  to  know  each 
other  and  become  resources  to  each  other 

♦  AWARDS:  The  Council  identified  1 1  groups  and  individuals  who  deserved  recognition  for 
their  efforts  to  improve  food  and  nutrition  access  for  the  citizens  of  Montana.  Governor  Marc 
Racicot  presented  awards  to  Gloria  Moats,  Barb  Byrne,  Barbara  Bilger,  Ophie  Keene,  Irene 
Schuchard,  Claire  Del  Guerra,  Stan  Rathman,  Patty  Saylor,  Lola  McComb,  Rose  Peterson  and  the 
Missoula  Nutrition  Resources  during  a  special  ceremony  at  the  Hunger  and  Homelessness 
Conference  in  Great  Falls  in  October. 

♦  Annual  Report:  Each  year,  the  Council  makes  a  formal  presentation  of  its  report  to  the 
governor.  With  each  subsequent  year,  the  Council  explores  new  and  broader  venues  for 
distributing  its  report  in  an  effort  to  further  its  mission. 
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Montana  State  Advisory  Council  on  Food  and 
Nutrition:  1996  Members 


CHRIS  AHNER 

Montana  State  House  of  Representatives  Member 
Helena:  449-0055 

SHARON  ESTRADA 

Montana  State  Senate  Member 
Billmgs:  245-2828 

PEGGY  GRIMES 

Montana  Food  Bank  Network  Member 
Missoula:  721-3825 

RALPH  KROON 

School  Food  Ser\  ice  Program  Member 
Helena:  444-2502 

BONNIE  Mcelroy 

Food  Stamp  Program  Member 
Helena:  444-5900 

JANET  MYREN 

Senior  Nutrition  Program  Member 
Helena:  444-7786 

LYNN  PAUL 

Montana  State  Universit\'  Extension  Member 

Bozeman:  994-5702 

LINDA  STALLINGS 

Montana  Hunger  Coalition  Member 
Helena:  447-4264 


For  additional  information 

on  the  work  of  the  Council, 

contact  Kathy  Andersen  at 

(406)  444-2672  or  any 

Council  member. 


DAVE  THOMAS.  Chair 

Special  Supplemental  Nutrition  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC)  Member 

Helena:  444-4747 

CONNIE  TOWNSEND 

Consumer  Member 

Wliite  Sulphur  Springs:  547-3453 

NONIE  WOOLF 

American  Indian  Member 
BrowTimg:  338-6307 


KATHY  ANDERSEN 

Staff  to  Council 
Helena:  444-2672 


750  copies  of  this  public  document  were 

published  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.24  per  copy 

for  a  total  cost  of  $928,  which  includes 

$515  for  printing  and  $413  for  distribution. 
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Recommendations  for  Action 


Based  on  the  information  presented  in  this  report,  the  Montana  State  Advisory  Council  on 
Food  and  Nutrition  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  Governor  Marc  Racicot,  his 
Cabinet  and  the  Montana  State  Legislature. 

♦  Incorporate  or  maintain  the  recommended  priority  policies  outlined  in  this  report 
into  food  and  nutrition  activities  within  MDPHHS  and  OPI. 

♦  Foster  and  promote  state  and  local  agency  support  of  Community  Nutrition 
Coalitions  for  the  critical  role  they  serve  in  communities  especially  in  light  of  the 
decentralization  of  MDPHHS,  welfare  reform  and  block  grants. 

♦  Advocate  for  collaboration  and  support  between  and  among  agencies  to  assure  the 
implementation  of  the  Public  Health  Improvement  Plan. 

♦  Charge  the  Montana  State  Advisory  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition  to  collaborate 
with  other  stakeholders  to  develop,  implement,  monitor  and  evaluate  the  mission, 
goals,  objectives  and  activities  of  a  comprehensive  State  Nutrition  Plan. 

Montana  State  Advisory  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition 

c/o  MDPHHS 

Room  A206  -  Cogswell  Building 

1400  Broadway 

Helena,  MT  59620 


The  Montana  State  Advisory  Council  on  Food  and 
Nutrition  will  lead  and  facilitate  the  creation  of  an  optimal 
nutrition  environment  for  all  Montanans. 


